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HISTORY OF NORTHERN DISUNION. 


CHAPTER L 


DISUNION IN NEW ENGLAND FROM 1790 To 1800. 


Tue seeds of disunion were sown by 
the North. Here the baneful tree was 
first planted. Here, in the New Eng- 
land States, it flourished for nearly 
half a century—from 1790 to 1833— 
before it took root in the South. In- 
deed a history of disunion is a history 
of New England politics. If any man 
doubts this, let him read this chapter, 
and the others which we shall publish 
in future numbers of Taz OLp Guapo, 
and, however blinded by prejudice, 
his eyes will be opened to the unwel- 
come truth. We shall give the re- 
cord ; we shall prove that, for nearly 
half a century after the adoption of 
the Constitution, the South was the 
conservator of the Union, and patriot- 
ically strove, by rebukes, entreaties, 
and compromises, against the disunion 
threats and devices of the New Eng- 
land States. 

Indeed, but for extraordinary con- 
cessions made by the Southern and 
Middle States, Massachusetts would 
have broken up the Union in 1790, on- 





ly two years after the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. In an absurd 
and fruitless expedition against a Bri- 
tish port on the Penobscott, underta- 
ken entirely of its own motion, and 
for its own glory, Massachusetts had 
incurred a large expense, which she 
demanded should be assumed by the 
Federal Government. The Congress 
refused, and Massachusetts defiantly 
threatened to secede from the Union. 
The whole matter is thus stated by Mr. 
Jefferson : 

‘This fiscal maneuver is well known by 
the name of the ‘Asspmption.’ Independ- 
ently of the Congress, the States had, during . 
the war, contracted separate and heavy debts, 
and Massachusetts particularly, in an absurd 
attempt, absurdly conducted on the British 
post of Penobscott, and the more debt Ham- 
ilton could rake up, the more plunder for his 
mercenaries. This money, whether wisely or 
foolishly spent, was pretended to have been 
spent for general purposes, and ought there- 
fore be paid from the general purse. But it 
was objected that nobody knew what these 
debts were, what their amount, or what their 
proofs. No matter, we will guess them to be 
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twenty millions. But of these twenty mil- 
lions we do not know how much should be 
reimbursed to one State, or how much to 
another. No matter, we will guess. And so 
another scramble was set on foot among the 
several States, and some got much, some lit- 
tle, some nothing. But the majn object was 
obtained, the phalanx of the Treasury was 
reinforced by additional recruits. This'mea- 
sure produced the most bitter and angry con- 
tests ever known in Congress before or since 
the Union of the States * * * The 
great and trying question, however, was lost 
in the House of Representatives. So high 
were the feuds excited by this subject, that 
on its rejection business was suspended. 
Congress met and adjourned from day to day 
without doing anything, the parties being 
too much out of temper to do business toge- 
ther. The Eastern members particularly, 
who with Smith, from South Carolina, were 
the principal gamblers in these scenes, threat- 
ened a secession and dissolution. Hamilton 
was in despair. As I was going to the Presi- 
dent’s one day I met him in the street. He 
walked me backward and forward before 
the President’s door for half an hour. He 
painted pathetically the temper into which 
the Legislature had been wrought; the dis- 
gust of those who were called the creditor 
States ; the danger of the secession of their 
members, and the separation of the States. 
*  *  * IT told him that I was really a 
stranger to the whole subject * * * 
I proposed to him, however, to dine with me 
the next day, and I would invite another 
friend or two, bring them into conference to- 
gether, and I thought it impossible that rea- 
sonable men, consulting together coolly, 
could fail, by some mutual sacrifices of opi- 
nion, to form a compromise which was to 
save the Union. The discussion took place. 
I could took no part in it but an exhortatory 
one, because I was a stranger to the circum- 
stances which should govern it. But it was 
finally agreed, that whatever importance had 
been attached to the rejection of this propo- 
sition, the preservation of the Union and of 
concord among the States were more impor- 
tant, and that, therefore, it would be better 
that the vote of rejection should be rescind- 
ed, to effect which, some members should 
change their votes. But it was observed that 
this pill would be peculiarly bitter to the 
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Southern States and that some concomitant 
measure should be adopted to sweeten ita 
little to them. There had before been pro- 
positions to fix the seat of govornment either 
at Philadelphia, or Georgetown on the Poto- 
mac ; and it was thought that by giving it to 
Philadelphia for ten years, and to George- 
town permantly afterwards, this might, as 
anodyne, calm in some degree the ferment 
which might be excited by the other mea- 
sure alone. So two of the Potomac mem- 
bers (White and Lee, but White with a re- 
version of stomach almost convulsive) agreed 
to change their votes, and Hamilton under- 
took to carry the other point. In doing this, 
the influence he had established over the 
Eastern members, with the agency of Robert 
Morris with those of the Middle States, ef- 
fected his side of the engagement; and so 
the Assumption was passed, and twenty mil- 
lions of stock divided among favored States‘ 
and thrown in as a pabulum to the stock- 
jobbing herd.” 

In this way was Massachusetts 
bribed not to secede from the Union in 
a conflict, raised by herself*which con- 
tinued from 1790 to 1792. 

Four years later, in 1796, a more de- 
termined and a more studied effort was 
made by the New England States to 
establish a ‘“ Northern Confederacy” 
by secession from the Union. Ina 
letter, dated April 24, 1796, addressed 
tothe historian, Mazzei, and published 
in the Paris Moniteur, January 25th, 
1798, Mr, Jefferson says : 


“Our political situation is prodigiously 
changed since you left us. Instead of that 
noble love of liberty, and that republican 
government, which carried us through the 
dangers of the war, an Anglo-Monarchic- 
Aristocratic party has arisen. ‘Their avowed 
object is to impose upon us the substance, as 
they have a‘ready given us the form of the 
British Government. Nevertheless, the prin- 
cipal body of our citizens remain faithful to 
republican principles, and also the men of ta- 
lents. *  *  * — Tshould give you a 
fever if I should; name the apostates who 
have embraced these heresies, men who were 
Solomons in council, and Samsons in com- 
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pact, but whose hair has been cut off by the 
whore of England. They would wrest from 
us that liberty which we have obtained by so 
much iabor and peril ; but we shall preserve 
it.” 


In another letter, of a later date, 
Jefferson says : 


“The Alien and Sedition Laws are work- 
ing hard. For my own part, I consider these 
laws merely an experiment on the American 
mind, to see how far it will bear an avowed 
violation of the Constitution. If this goes 
down, we shall immediately see another act 
of Congress attempted, declaring that the 
President shall continue in office during life, 
reserving to another occasion the transfer of 
the succession to his heirs, and the establish- 
ment of the Senate for life. 7 te 
A weighty minority of these leaders, consi- 
dering the voluntary convertion of our gov- 
ernment into a monarchy, as too distant, if 
not desperate, wish to breale off from our 
Union its Eastern fragment, as being, in fact, 
the hot-bed of American monarchism, with 
a view to the commencement of their favor- 
ite government, from whence other States 
may gangrene by degrees, and the whole be 
thus finally brought to the desired point. 

**At the head of this minority is what is 
called the Essex Junta of Massachusetts. 
But the majority of these leaders do not aim 
at separation. In this they adhere to the 
known principles of General Hamilton, ne- 
ver, under any view, to break up the Union. 
Anglomany, monarchy, and separation, then, 
are the principles of the Essex Federalists ; 
anglomany and monarchy, of the Hamilto- 
nians ; and anglomany alone of the portion 
of people who call themselves Federalists.” 


In these extracts we have the testi 
mony of Mr. Jefferson that ‘this Mas- 
sachusetts party, finding that they 
could not mould the federal govern- 
ment to suit their views of centrali- 
zation and consolidation, determined 
to “ break off from the Union,” and es- 
tablish a “ Northern Confederacy.” 
Indeed, as we shall show in future 
chapters of this “ History of Northern 
Disunion,” a ‘ Northern Confederacy” 
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was a fixed purpose of this party, 
which they diligently worked all the 
time from 1790 to 1815. 

Mathew Carey, in his most candid 
and truthful work, entitled The Olive 
Branch, published in 1814, has given 
copious extracts from the newspapers 
and sernions of New England of 1796, 
which prove beyond dispute that dis- 
union was a popular project of New 
England at that period. Mr. Carey 
seers not to have been aware of the 
threats of Massachusetts to break up 
the Union in 1790, the facts of which 
we have given above, but he had 
abundant proofs of the conspiracy of 
1796. He says: 


“A Northern Confederacy has been the 
object for a number of years. They (New 
England) have repeatedly advocated in pub- 
lic prints a separation of the States, on ac- 
count of pretended discordant views and in- 
terests of the different sections. This pro- 
ject of separation was formed shortly after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
Whether it was ventured before the public 
earlier than 1796, I know not ; but of its pro- 
mulgation in that year, there is the most in- 
dubitable evidence. A most elaborate set of 
papers, under the signature of Pelham, was 
then published in the city of Hartford, in 
Connecticut, the joint production of men of 
the first talents and influence in the State. 
They appeared in the Connecticut Courant, 
published by Hudson & Goodwin, two emi- 
nent printers of, we be'ieve, considerable re- 
volutionary standing.” There were then none 
of the long catalogue of grievances which 
since that period have been fabricated to jus- 
tify the recent attempts to dissolve the Union. 
General Washington was President, John 
Adams, an Eastern citizen, Vice-President. 
There was no French influence—no Virginia 
dynasty—no embargo—no Democratic mad- 
ness—no war. In fine, every feature in the 
affairs of the country was precisely accord- 
ing to their fondest wishes. To sow discord, 
jealousy and hostility between the different 
sections of the Union, was the first grand 
step in their career, in order to accomplish 
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the favorite object of a separation of the 
States. 

‘*In fact, without this efficient instrument, 
all their efforts would have been utterly un- 
availing. It would have been impossible, had 
the honest yeomanry of the Eastern States 
continued to regard their Southern citizens 
as friends and brethren, having one common 
interest in the promotion of the general wel- 
fare, to make them instruments in the hands 
of those who intended to employ them to 
operate the unholy work of destroying the 
noble, the august, the splendor of our Union, 
and unparalleled form of government. For 
eighteen years,* therefore, the most unceas- 
ing endeavors have been used to poison the 
minds of the people of the Eastern States 
towards, and to alienate them from, their 
fellow-citizens of the Southern States. The 
people of the latter section have been por- 
trayed as demons incarnate, destitute of all 
the good qualities that dignify or adorn hu- 
man nature ; that acquire esteem or regard ; 
that entitle to respect and veneration. No- 
thing can exceed the virulence of these cari- 


catures, some of which would have suited: 


the ferocious inhabitants of New Zealand ra- 
ther than a civilized and polished nation.” 


The following is an extract from No. 
1 of the Pelham Essays, to which Mr, 
Carey refers : 


“We have reached a critical period in our 
political existence. The question must now 
be decided whether we will continue a na- 
tion at the expense even of our Union, or 
sink with the present wars of difficulty into 
confusion and slavery. Many advantages 
were supposed to be secured, and many evils 
avoided, by a Union of the States. I shall 
not deny that the supposition was well found- 
ed, but at the time these advantages and evils 
were magnified to a greater sizo than either 
would be if the question was at this moment 
to be settled. ‘The Northern States can sub- 
sist as a nation—a republic without any con- 
nection with the Southern. It cannot be 
contested that if the Southern States were 
possessed of the same political ideas, our 





*Mr. Carey should have wri!t>n ‘for twenty- 
mg years—trom 1790 to 1:14 the date of 
is book. 
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Union would be more close than separation, 
but when it becomes a serious question whe- 
ther we shall give up our government, or part 
with the States south of the Potomac, no 
man north of that river, whose heart is not 
thoroughly Democratic, can hesitate what de- 
cision to make.” 


The reader must bear in mind that 
this was written in 1796. It is im- 
possible not to see that this party of 
New England was set upon framing 
an excuse for seceding from the Union, 
Its determinations were thoroughly 
made. Incompatability of “ political 
principles” was the excuse for sepa- 
rating from the South. What was 
this incompatability? It was that the 
Suuth was “ Democratic,” or was the 
champion of the republican system, 
while New England wanted the con- 
solidated, or English system, which at 
this period went by the name of “ fe- 
deralism,” a3 opposed to “ republican- 
ism.” This was the conflict of ideas 
between the North and South to which 
“Pelham” refers. He declares. that 
“every heart not thoroughly Demo- 
cratic” must see that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the Union does not pos- 
sess such great advantages. The 
“thoroughly Democratic” were then 
profoundly attached to the Union. The 
South was the friend and supporter of 
the Union in opposition to the New 
England school, which was trying to 
break it up. This paper of “ Pelham’s,” 
from which we have quoted, goes on 
to say: 

“IT shall, in the future papers, consider 
more of the great events which will lead _ 
to a separation of the United States—endeavor 
to prove the impossibility of a Union for any 
long period in the future, both from the mo- 
ral and political habits of the citizens of the 


southern States, and finally examine care- 
fully to see whether we have not already ap- 
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proached to the era when they must be di- 
vided.” 

It will be noticed that at this early 
period, only eight years after adoption 
of the Constitution, while its framers 
were all living, no one seemed to en- 
tertain the idea that it was not com- 
petent tor a State to resume its sove- 
reign powers, if in its own judgment 
it was best for it to do so. The New 
England States were constantly threat- 
ening to secede, and the Southern and 
Middle States seemed to concede it as 
their right, for they never pretended 
that they could lawfully hold them af- 
ter they had resolved to go. There 
was no claim that they had a right to 
hold these States in the Union by the 
coercion of arms. They hired the 
New England States to remain in the 
Union in 1790, but they did not fight 
them to keep them in. The man who 
should have started such an idea as 
keeping the States together by war, 
would have been set down as crazy or 
a fool. Washington and Jefferson, and 
Madison, and all the framers of the 
Constitution, were yet alive, and were 
still active in the arena of politics, 
and yet, in no instance, was a threat 
of coercion made against these States, 
which were constantly planning to 
secede. The South used every argu- 
ment which could appeal to the reason 
and the patriotism of the New Eng- 
land disunionists, but never did she 
threaten them with coercion. The truth 
is, that the men who framed the Con- 
stitution knew that that instrument 
gave no power to the Federal Govern- 
ment to coerce a State. The Union 
was established upon a voluntary ba- 
sis, and it is impossible to swing it off 
of that on to a coercive, or involuntary 
basis, without destroying the whole 
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principle of government on which ours 
is predicated. This is the reason why, 
in the early days, there was no threat 
to force New England to remain in the 
Union. We are aware that the state- 
ment of this truth will arouse the 
wrath of the ignoramus or the fool ; 
but are we responsible for the wrath 
of the ignoramus or the feol? Are we 
to belie history, or tu corrupt the re- 
cord of our country, because bad men 
or foolish men will swear at the truth? 
What we are writing is a truth which 
no man dare deny. ‘The threats of se- 
cession were as common in New Eng- 
land all the way along from 1790 to 
1815 as the tirades of Abolitionism are 
at the present day. These threats 
were renewed in 1819 and 1820, and 
have been kept up with only brief in- 
tervals ever since. We shall show, 
from their own records, that these 
Eastern States have always claimed 
that they have a right to secede. Up 
to the election of Mr. Lincoln, this 
was the political doctrine of New Eng- 
land. Commenting on the “ Pelham” 
papers of 1796, as quoted above, Mr. 
Carey says : 


“It is impossible for a man of intelligence 
and candor to read these extracts without 
feeling a decided conviction that the writer 
and his friends were determined to use all 
their endeavors to dissolve the Union, and en- 
gender civil war and its horrors, in order to 
promote their sectional views. ‘This affords 
a complete clue to all the seditious proceed- 
ings that have occurred since that period. 
* * * The unholy spirit by the writers of 
these dissolution sentiments, has been from 
that hour to the present incessantly em- 
ployed to excite hostility between the differ- 
ent sections of the Union. To such horrible 
lengths has this spirit been carried, that many 
paragraphs have appeared in the Boston pa- 
pers intended and well calculated to excite 
the negroes of the Southern States to rise 
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and massacre their masters. This will un- . 


doubtedly appear incredible to the reader. 
It is nevertheless sacredly true. It is a spe- 
cies of turpitude and baseness of which the 
world has produced few examples.” 


Had this historian, Carey, been writ- 
ing 1861 instead of 1814, he could truth- 
fully have applied the same remarks 
to the entire Northern dealing with the 
South, even down to that late period. 
In this respect, no man of the least 
reputation for veracity and fairness 
dare attempt to vindicate our conduct. 
The documents we shall produce in 
this “History of Northern Disunion,” 
prove, beyond dispute, that this Nor- 
thern party has been industriously at 
work ever since 1790 to frame ex- 
cuses for murdering the Southern peo- 
ple. The spirit of hate aroused in 
New England against the South, be- 
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cause the Southern statesmen defeated 
their favorite notions of government, 
by giving supremacy to the Demo- 
cratic principles, has never slumbered. 
This war upon the South was com- 
menced immediately after the adpption 
of the Constitution. The seeds of the 
present civil strife was sown then by 
the mischievous hand of New England. 
These puritan malcontents have ever 
balanced between one of two deter- 
minations—either to murder the Union 
by setting up a Northern Confederacy, 
or to exterminate the white people of 
the South, and divide their fruitful 
lands between themselves and the ne- 
groes. The materials before us, to be 
used in future chapters, clearly prove 
all this. Horrible as the idea is, it is 
nevertheless true | 
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Tue fourth year of the war is far 
spent, and what has it accomplished ? 
A million of graves ! a debt which no 
man can compute! orphans and wi- 
dows to a number that frightens the 
imagination of man! These results 
we have, in very tangible and unmis- 
takable form. They yawn before us 
like the open mouth of a sepulchre. 
The results upon ourselves we know. 
But how have we affected the “ rebel- 
lion?” If we could believe Mr, Lin- 
coln’s telegraph, we have crushed it to 
death a thousand times. Its “ back” 
has been “ broken” once a week, at 
least, for a hundred and fifty weeks. 
If any man doubts, he is referred to 
the New York Herald, Times, Tribune, 


and World, where he will find daily 
proofs that “its back-bone is broken,” 
and that it is absolutely on its “ last 
legs.” For almost four years its been 
on its “ last legs,” by telegraph ; but, 
as the civilized world beholds it, it has 
all this time marched defiantly on, in 
creasing in strength and desperate re- 
solve, and demonstrating a vitality 
which more than defies the utmost re- 
sources of the Abolition North. If 
lies could conquer a brave people, the 
Southern States would have been ex- 
terminated two years ago. If fraud 
and robbery, and rape, and falsehood, 
were battles, we know not what would 
have been the fate of the “rebellion” 
long since. We shudder to imagine 
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it. But more than three years’ expe- 
rience has taught us that “rebellion” 
flourishes even under the blighting 
curse of uncivilized warfare. Year 
by year, month by month, and day by 
day, it has grown in pluck and power, 
_ under the utmost pressure of ‘fire, 
' plunder and the sword. Starting with 
the fecbleness of an infant, it has 
grown up amighty giant, under the 
spur and motive we have imparted to 
it. We have made it what it is. Have 
given fire to its heart, and strength to 
its limbs. Have baptised with a pur- 
pose which has become holy in its own 
eyes. We have driven the Southern 
people to feel as our fathers felt in the 
Revolution. To subjugate a people 


thus inspired is as impossible as it 
would be wicked and unjust. 

The Northern mind has: been drag- 
ged along from point to point, encou- 


raged by false reports of successes on 
our part, and of discouragement and 
demoralization on the part of the “ re- 
bels,” and thus kept in heart, when 
reason should have impressed every 
man with the conviction of the certain 
final defeat of the barbarous under- 
taking to exterminate or subjugate 
the free people of eight or ten sister 
States. 

On the 22d of January, 1863, the 
New York Tribune, the leading organ 
of Mr. Lincoln’s administration, said : 


‘**Call out the uniformed militia for three 
months, employ them to garrison Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, &e. 
Borrow temporarily, on the best possibie 
terms, three or four hundred millioas, to be 
paid at the rate of five millions per day, wilh 
a clear understanding that we are to borrow no 
more—THAT THE WAR IS TO BE FINISHED WITH 
THIS AMOUNT, and that speedily. If three 
months more of earnest fighting shall not serve 
to make a serious impression on the rebels— 
. if the end of that term shail find us no fur- 
ther advanced than its beginning—if some 
malignant fate has decreed that the blood 
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and treasure of the nation shall ever be squan- 
dered in fruitless efforts, let us bow to our 
destiny, AND MAKE THE BEST ATTAINABLE 
PEACE.” 


Eight days later, on the 30th of Ja- 
nuary, Mr. Greeley said : 


“Tf the rebels should be successful and we 
defeated in the general results of the cam- 
paign noto opening—(i. e., the campaign of 

ooker, which did not open till May) —im- 
partial third parties will say that we ought to 
consent to peace on the best atlainable terms.” 


And still seven days later, in a let- 
ter addressed to Senator Doolittle, Mr. 
Greeley said : 

“Only let it be genera'ly agreed that we 
will crush out the rebellion in the impending 
campaign, OF FRANKLY GIVE UP THE JoB, and 
we can have men and money enough.” 

Not only was that campaign a fail 
ure, but every campaign since has 
failed to make the least visible im- 
pression upon either the will or power 
of the “ rebellion.” ; 

At this date, the beginning of 1863, 
when the leading organ of the Admin- 
istration promised the country that if 
the “rebellion” was not crushed in 
three months they would “ frankly give 
up the job,” Mr. Lincoln had called one 
million two hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand men to arms. But, with this 
mighty host he failed to make even 
the smallest noticeable impression up- 
on the seceding States. He, however, 
refused to “ give up the job,” and has, 
since that date, called nearly a million 
more fresh troops into his slaughter- 
pens. The imagination sickens at the 
effort to comprehend the wide waste 
of slaughter and. desolation. Where 
are new our mighty armies that swarm- 
ed like clouds of locusts around the 
“Confederacy” in 1862-63? Where 
are the vast hosts of the West that 
marched under Grant and Sherman, 
and Buel, and Rosecrans, and Fremont, 
and Carney, and McClernand, and Ly- 
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} 
on? All vanished!’ Where the le- 
gions that swarmed over Virginia un- 
der McDowell, and McClellan, and 
Banks, and Milroy, and Shields, 
and Fremont, and Patterson, and 
Sigel, and Blencker, and Pope, and 
Hooker, and Burnside, and Mead? 
All vanished, all wiped out, while the 
“rebellion” is neither wiped out nor 
wounded in any vital part. Even the 
original armies with which Grant and 
Sherman started on their present cam- 
paigns, have been destroyed, and re- 
enforcements or fresh recruits sent to 
fill the places of our slaughtered hosts. 
Since he crossed the Rapidan, Grant 
has lost more men than the total num- 
ber of which his army consisted when 
he commenced his march. The present 
shouts of “ victory” in.the Republican 
presses are almost entirely telegraphic, 
and designed for Lincoln campaign 
bunkum. Until the November vote is 
taken the papers will be ablaze with 
victories, by telegraph. We shudder 
at the thought of the lies we shall have 
from this time to the end of the cam- 
paign. After that, the people will open 
their eyes to the naked truth again, 
and see that the “rebellion” is no way 
weaker than it was a year ago. No, 
nor not so weak ; for, within the year 
the “Confederacy” has regained a vast 
deal of territory that was virtually 
in our possession twelve months ago, 
In this period the States of Texas, Ar- 
kansas, and Louisiana kave been most- 
ly regained by the “rebels.” The lit- 
tle patches now held by our armies 
are only small dots upon the map. 
Within this period, we have been driv- 
en from Florida, and from a great ma- 
ny places held by us on the Missise 
sippi and in Missouri, until the re- 
sults of of the campaign of the last 
year are matters of greater encou- 
ragement to Jeff. Davis than to Abe 
Lincoln, When we took Vicksburgh, 
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and Memphis, and New Orleans, and 
Nashville, the Northern people believ- 
ed that the campaign was about over 
Experienee has taught us that “ rebel- 
lion” resides in none of these centres. 
It is in the hearts of the Southern 
people, and, as long as it is better for 
them to die in the field of conflict than 
to submit to the Abolition despotism, 
so long will it remain unconquered 
and unchanged. Are the people really 
fools, that they can be longer deceived 
by this false cry that “ the rebellion is 
on its last legs?” How many times 
must they be cheated before they come 
to their senses, to see that it will never 
be on its last legs while the present 
party isin power? When Mr. Lin- 
coln called out the first 75,000, Sew- 
ard promised the country that the 
whole thing would be over in sixty 
days. The people seemed to believe 
him ; but they were deceived. Then 
came a demand for 64,000 more. This 
time the few Democrats who insisted 
-on retaining their senses were knock- 
ed down for daring to doubt that the 
South would be speedily conquered. 
Another failure. Then came a call for 
500,000 more. It was held to be trea- 
son to doubt that this would do the 
business. But doubting “treason” 
had the best of believing “ loyalty.” 
“Treason” proved himself a wise man, 
and “loyalty” a fool. Next, a de- 
mand for 300,000 more, which removed 
the last doubt of the sudden doom of 
“yebellion.” But no, it would not be 
doomed. Three hundred thousand 
more were called; and again three 
hundred thousand more; and still 
again, five hundred thousand more! 
and, up to this moment, not the least 
sign of discouragement or weakness 
in the heart or knees of the “ rebel- 
lion.” Yet, as if to prove to the world 
that we are a nation of lunatics, we 
talk of proceeding with the useless 
and the criminal slaughter. At the 
beginning of 1864 we had ten or fif- 
teen great armies in the field. At the 
beginning of 1865 we shall only have 
two, Grant’s and Sherman’s ; for all 
the rest are only the shattered and de- 
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cimated fragments of armies. To car- 
ry on the war, another draft will fol- 
low immediately upon the re-election 
of Mr. Lincoln, if such a calamity as 
his re-election is to befall our already 
ruined country. Governor Seymour, 
in his recent speech at Philadelphia, 
made the following disclosure : 

«The men who were draftcd this year un- 
der the five hundred thousand call, have but 
one year to serve. ‘The three years’ men who 
were taken into the army in 1862, will go out 
of the service next year. Their terms begin 
to expire in the spring. In nine months the 
army will need the largest additions that have 
been made to it at any one time. As the ad- 
ministration shrank from calling for more 
three years’ men just before an election, the 
places to be vacated by the one year men 
must be provided to be filled in nine months, 
and thus it is reasonable to believe that the 
largest draft that has yet been made will be 
ordered at the beginning of the year 1865. 
I do not speak unadvisedly, for the adminis- 
tration has intimated to me that they expect 
another draft. The State of New York had 
furnished an excess of three years’ men, and 
I asked that, in making up the quota of New 
York, one three years’ man should be count- 
ed as equai to to three one year’s men. They 
said they could not do that, as they needed 
men immediately ; but they provided that a 
three years’ man should count as one man on 
this draft, as one man on the next draft, and 
ag one man again on the third draft, and thus 
the matter would be equalized. So it ap- 
pears from this that we are to have at least 
uwo drafts more.” 

Yes, and should Mr. Lincoln be al- 
lowed to re-elect himself, there will 
not only be two but ten drafts before 
the desperate game is up. He will 
draft until there are no more people to 
to be drafted, or until that last ounce 
is laid on which breaks the jackass’s 
back. Alas! how must our wretched 
people pay for the stupendous crime 
of permitting and supporting this war! 
We have earned the contempt of man, 
and the wrath of God. The business 
we have undertaken, that of subju- 
gating the South, must end in our own 
disgrace and ruin. One of these 
points we have reached already, and 
one more step brings us to the other. 
We cannot conquer the South. We 
ought not to, if we could; but it is, 
perhaps, too late to appeal to the sense 
of justice in a people who have per- 
mitted the reign of Abraham for four 
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years. The hope of the Southern 
States is not to be found in any north- 
ern triumph of correct principles, or 
in a returning sense of justice, but on 
just what our fathers depended in their 
noble struggle with Great Britain— 
the nerve of their own wills, and the 
power of their own hands. If they 
have been able to sustain themselves 
thus far against the tremendous ar- 
mies we have sent against them—cin- 
bracing, in all the calls, two million and 
a-half of men—they have nothing to 
fear from all we can do in the future, 
except the per cent. of suffering ne- 
cessarily attached to such a conflict. 
We can never, in this generation, raise 
such armies as we have already placed 
in the field; nor can we ever again, 
produce the political and moral unity, 
so essential to the discipline and effi- 
ciency of an army, which cemented 
the hosts we had in the field in 1862 
and 1863. The delusion that the war 
is for the restoration of the Union is 
over. The fact that it is for the negro 
is understood by all. The baser sort 
of soldiers may not feel humiliated 
and disgraced at being compelled to 
fight for negroes ; but the better class 
will. The thought cuts throngh them 
like a knife. It rankles in their bo- 
soms like a poison tainting the very 
fountain of life. Then our future ar- 
mies for this cause must be composed 
mostly of conscripts—of men torn 
away from their families and forced 
into a conflict which their soul abhors. 
Those who are not conscripts will be 
substitutes, induced to run the chances 
for immense bounties—these very 
bounties giving them a motive for fac- 
ing as little real danger as_ possible, 
and for getting back alive to enjoy 
the fruits of their bargain. An army 
of conscripts and substitutes, fighting 
in'a catise which they secretly hate, 
carries with it into the field the seeds 
of perpetual demoralization and de- 
feat. Unless there is a change in the 
entire aim and spirit of the war, the 
North has, we think, already exhibit- 
ed, if it has not exhausted, its strength 
against the South. 
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ABRAHAM’S VISION—AN HOMERIC ODE. 


BY SIDONIA, 


‘“Talibus ex adyto dictes cumara Sybilla Horrendas canit ambages, antroque resurgit, 
_ Obscuris vera involvens.” 


Ancument.—In the following Ode, Abe is supposed to have fallen asleen after dinner. le 
dreamt he was shown the Future of his Country. The South had gained its Independence. Then, 
following on this, he sees the fate of his associates in government. Abe is spoken of as if he 
were really present: 


Lrverroor—Sertemser, 1864, 
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I sing of days when fratricidal wars 

Raged in that country boasting “‘ stripes and stars ;” 
When (’twas in Abraham's glorious reign) 

Sons, fathers, brothers, battled on the plain ; 

When, through the States, once one, rebellion spread— 
When fields were heap’d with mountains of the dead ; 
When each in power that was for gain did strive ; 
When none but those who were in power did thrive ; 
Such is the scene, such, too, the gloomy time ; 

Now, Muse, declare the subject of thy rhyme. 


Columbia’s ruler, Father Abe, was vex’d 

To see his country waste, his nation tax’d, 

His best sons falling in ‘‘ the cruel war,” 

The plague destroying whom the sword would spare. 


One eve, in White House, as, absorbed in thought— 
Thoughts of the evil to his country wrought, 

And of its coming fate—on couch he lay, 

Just after dinner—Abraham thus did pray : 


‘‘Oh! that some power the future would unveil, 
Would show me all—I could not more bewail 

Than now, in this uncertain state ; 

Oh! that some power wou:d show my country’s fate— 
The fate of all ‘the powers that be’ would tell ; 

But, gracious! whence is that igno-sulphureous smell ?” 
Around he looked, to seek the cause ; lo! there 

A stranger stood, close to his easy-chair. 

Abraham the stranger motioned to a seat, 

But turned pale—he saw the stranger's feet! 
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To whom the stranger—‘ Sire, all you have pew 
I've heard ; your veriest beck shall be obey’ 

Your country’s fate, your own, you would foreknow, 
Look, then, on this, it will the Future show.” 

He said, Abe turned, sure amazed, 

And, as directed, on the future gazed. 

As Moses his “ creative vision” drew 

From what Hugh Miller cal/s a dioramic view,* 

So Abraham, in this vision of the —— seer, 

His country’s future saw. There, clear 

Bafore his inner eye, on outstretch’d plain, 

He saw great battles fought, and thousands slain ; 
Saw drafts enforced—saw these as soon cut down— 
Saw, steadily, rebel forces gaining ground— 

Saw (and no more did heartily beseech) 

Two countries with a President and flag for each. 


Abraham, poor soul, was stricken dumb with fright, 
At the sad end of this his wished-for sight ; 

His “lingual ribbon” once more moving free : 
“Guess, stranger, that view ain’t O. K.”f said he; 
*‘Reckon my country, sir, shall have a better fate ; 
You'll see U-nited States again, I calculate.” 

To whom Apollyon: “Sire, twas you express’d 
The wish to look ; I see you're much distressed 
If still you wish your rulers’ fates to see, 

Then, summon courage, sire, and follow me.” 


Abraham the “last kink” shook from off his legs, 
Balanced his giant form upon his “ pegs ;” 

Then, mounting at a single stride the stair, 

Adjusts his collar, neck-tie, beard, and hair ; 

Into the room descends at furious rate, 

Says, ‘‘ Air ye ready, stranger? guess I wait.” 
Ulysses-like, then, to the Stygian bounds— 

Where the wan spectres watk eternal rounds— 

He goes, nor fears this dismal waste to tread, 
Throng’d with pale ghosts, familiar with the dead. 
Without a singe goes through the dreadful gates, 
With his attendant, to consult the fates ; 

Then, without number, ghost by ghost arose, 

All wailing with unutterable woes, 

Cry, ‘‘Abe, on earth thou wast a guardian god, 
Comest thou to rule us in this dire abode? 

Or dost thou rather choose above to bear 

Your cares of state, and breathe non-sulphurous air?” 
Abe looked around. In disconcerted mood— 

A gloomy shade—poor Horace Greeley stood, 
Tearful and sad, with dire remorse he pined ; 

His sad defeat for ever stung his mind. 

Touch’d with the sight, Abe scarce his tears repress’d, 
And thus the ghost of Horace G. addressed : 
“Weep, Greeley, weep! Oft, oft dids’t thou resent, 
I guess it’s good to see you thus relent. 

You were defeated by the gods’ decree, 

The Abolition party fell with thee ; 

With thee I fell ; but know, our hapless fates 

Are mourned through all the once United. States.” 





* See Hugh Miller’s “Testimony of the Rocks.” 


+ O. K.—Anglice (Oil Kirrect,) all correct. First used by President Taylor in signing offi- 
cial documents during the Mexican War. y ylor in signing o 
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Poor Greeley’s ghost was framing a reply, 
But other visions drew Abe’s curious eye. 





High on a throne, tremendous to behold, 

Built up with ‘‘zreenbacks,” burnished with gold, 
Sat Chase. A golden zone was roll’d 

Around him, as on greenbacks of old.* 

Pale, hovering ghosts surround his awful throne, 
Demanding back what they had lost—their own 
Hard cash, which was for greenbacks paid, 

And payment back on which the banks had stay’d, 


Abraham looked—in fact old Abe was pleased 

At this ; then, turning round, he gaz’d 

Anew. A sight he saw which well nigh turn’d 

Him sick. There Gordon Bennett burn’d ; 

Over a fire, with myriad Heralds made, 

Bennett was by delighted devils flayed ; 

Rejoicing spectres rose from deepest hell, 

With bloodless visage, and with hideous yell : 

They scream, they shriek, sad groans and dismal sounds 
Stunn’d Abe’s scared ears, pierce hell’s utmost bounds, 
Scotch terriers, ravenous for their food, 

Tear Bennett's limbs, and revel in his blood ; 

He yells and groans —with groans all hell resounds, 
Delighting all the fiends in Stygian bonnds. 

Abe’s heart no more the dismal sound sustains, 

For his cold blood hangs shivering in his veins ; 

He leaves this blood-stained, this iufernal ground, 
And for some other sight he looks around. 





Nor far had he to go, for close to Bennett’s seat 
He sees friend Harry Raymond’s snug retreat ; 
There, waited on by imps in devilish glee, 

He published the Times, and copies free 

Gave to the imps, (the literati round) : 

Then with his speech the arched vaults resound, 
To whom old Abraham : “Harry, now that’s rash 3 
Soon hell itself you’li pollute with your trash.” 


To Abe, with sighs: ‘Oh! Abe, ’tis here I'm brought— 
Through aiding you this punishment I’ve got ; 
Descended from my once important station, 
Through your most vile administration. 
Why, long ere this, did I not rule the roast? 
Why had f£ not the chair you hold to boast : 
I, who have been through Italy's proud campaigns— 
Hast seen blood spilled on Solferino’s plains. t 
Why not, in danger, made my country’s shield, 

- And placed to lead our armies to the tield ? 
Of sorrow now they had not drain’d the cup— 
The rebels had been cat-awampously chawed up.” 


To whom the Father: ‘These regrets are vain ; 
I guess, to us you don’t come back again ; 

My neighbor here has in his hands your fate— 
He'll keep you safe enough, I calculate.” 





* On the more modern “ greenbdacks” the head of Washington is surrounded by a golden 
zone, to give them a metalic ring. 


+ Raymond was correspondent, etc., for the New York Times during the Italian campaigns, 
and was considered (by himself) a great military critic. 
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With this, Abe said, away he quickly turned, 
To see if aught more strange could be discerned. 
He stalked along through the thrice-murky hell, 
Stopp’d at a quarter marked ‘‘ HERE GENERALS DWELL.” 
This was a fortress strong, a building vast, 
Over its threshold none, once in, had pass’d. 
Around its door, around its sides, were hosts 
Of sad, bewailing, sorrow-stricken ghosts. 
There fathers mourn’d, and there poor Rachels cried, 
For sons that were not—had untimely died ; 
There orphans raised their heaven-avenging ery ; 
There widows mourn’d a husband’s memory. 
Abraham inquired the nature of this place, 
A ollyon said: ‘*”Tis for the warrior race ; 

ithin these walls—the hottest part of hell— 
Your blundering, butchering generals dwell : 
There Buller reigns ; here blundering Pope resides ; 
There Hooker lives, and here great Grant abides, 
Grant for his liberty has often sighed ; 
His stratagems of war has vainly tried. 
He’s said so often to have outflank’d Lee, 
He thought he also could out-general me. 
One of his latest and most daring tricks— 
Essaying to place a bridge across the Styx, 
To outflank Charon—failed, to his shame ; 
And then our hero tried another game : 
At Petersburg, being lauded for his mine, 
pul put its failure in this bracket line, ] 

is mind conceived a most gigantic scheme ; 
Implicit faith he put in it, ’twould seem. 
He thought that he, e’en here in hell, 
Could undermine my strongest citadel. 
He failed, of course, and for his fruitless pains 
I've Grant-ed him his Meade—my heaviest chains.” 


® 
Thus said Apollyon, then threw ope the door, 
And Abe saw his ci-devant generals four : 
Butler, with blood-shot eye and swollen face, 
Writhed there in agony, making sad grimace ; 
*Twas for his Orleans feminine decree, a 
Reward—he suffered from Apnaea, 
(Not caused, as oft by hangman’s rope ’t has been,) 
"T'was strangling with she-devil’s crinoline. 
Enough for Abraham, so aside he veer'’d, 
Into another quarter fix’dly peered. 
Close to a blazing fire, whose ruddy glow 
Fell on his face, sat jolly ‘‘ Fighting Joe.” 
Trying to while his lonesome hours away 
By imbibing Bourbon all the live-long day ; 
Or whisp’ring stories of the battle-field, 
How he had led—much oftener he had reeled. 
To Abe, Apollyon: “ Abraham, Hooker thinks 
He took old Charon with his potent drinks ; 
But he’s a flat if he supposes that our 
Charon is flat-tered with his ‘ Bourbon sour.’ 
No, Abraham, no; Hooker is safe from harm, 
Ill keep a fast hold of his dexter arm. 
See, over there, without a ray of hope 
To cheer him, sits your blustering general, Pope, 
Who once did boast, when he on earth did dwell, 
He’d give the rebels ‘most partic’lar hell ; 
I'ts raining red-hot bullets on him there ; 
Guess, Abe, he gets it hot as he can bear.” 


To whom old Abe : ‘Yes, Nicholas, guess its rough 3 
But, bless me, don’t you think I’ve seen enough ? 
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I'm really tired. I'll come some other night, 
With your rough treatment l’m disgusted quite.” 
You'll come again,” quoth Nick, ‘I smell a rat— 
Abraham, thou dost prevaricate.* 

Now, tell me, Abraham, don’t you really want 
To see how fares your guandom Generai Grant ? 
I'm sure ’twill give you pleasure fow to know 
How well I’ve cater’d for him here below. 

Come o’er this way ; that burning mass beware, 
Approach that door, but at it listen ere 

You ope ’t. Of caution now vou've need.” 

Abe lists ; but, horror! from within proceed 
Incongruous sounds, the most unearthly screams 
And cat-like yells. To Abe, indeed, it seems 

As if of hell and all its friends there were 

A concentrated essence for the general there. 
The door is oped. Grant lay upon the ground, 
With chains and bolts of adamantine bound. 


As to the rock of old, in Scythian land, 
Prometheus bound was, for his love to man, 
By Jove’s decree ; and on his liver there 
Vultures enjoyed a very ‘‘ jovial” fare. 

So Grant was bound, and for his love of men, 
(I’ve called it love by luc a non lucen, ) 

But he, unlike, no vulture’s beak did feel, 
No carrion bird enjoyed hepatic meal. 

But, in accordance with his warlike threats, 
His liver ate was by Kilkenny cats. 

Surfeited kittens roll’d on him, who’d been 
Feasting upon his sweet-bread and his spleen. 


Abrah’m turn’d sick, he felt his senses — 


“Oh, Nick!” said he, ‘‘I call that most unfee. ng(e) 3 
I must away. I cannot bear to see 


Grant suifer this Cat-astrophe.” 


Thus Abraham spoke. To this kind Nicholas lent 
Attentive ears. Then further onward went, 

By Abe's desire, that he might see the fate 

Of Billy Seward, Secretaire of State. 

Quoth Nick: ‘*See, Abe, I have old Billy there, 
Employ'd in keeping my affairs all square.” 

Said Abe: ‘Friend Nick, ’'d watch him well, I know, 
Or else cld Bill’s turned honest here below.” 

Quoth Nick: ‘‘Ne’er fear, I'll keep him right ; 

But, indeed, Bilt’s turn d religious quite.” 


(ELD SO i IS te 


rent 


Near Seward’s seat stood Stanton and G. Welles, 
Welles, yclept ‘‘ Webfoot,” as the Gospel tells,} 
Beside a lake where molten metal runs, . 
Stanton was casting heavy parrot guns, 

While Gideon, standing thoughtfully and sad, 
Worked at a new chain-plated iron-clad ; 

His model was—nor frigate, ship, nor barque, 
"Twas ‘* Webfoot’s” own design—a Noah’s Ark.§ 





* A Hudibrasian couplet. 
+ Grant boasted that he would fight it out all summer on the “ Kilkenny cat” principle. 
t New Gospel of Peace. 
§ Vide ‘ Miles O’Reilley : His Book.” 
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To Abe, Sao ** Abraham, I fear 

You ‘kinder thought’ to see some more friends here; 
Two fellows sought admission t’ other day, 

But from the gates I had them sent away, 

And these were Brownlow, ‘far resounding’ preacher, 
And Joud-lunged Boanerges, Harry Beecher. 

Of both, immediately, by looking at ’em, 

Boetum in jurares atre natum. 

That’s Latin, Abe, and means, soon as you see 
Them both, you’d swear they’re stupid as can be, 
But still, my friend, I tell you ’t were not well 

To let these fellows yet come into hell ; 

They’re stupid, doubtless, as I say, but yet 

They bring so much game to roy net, 

To stop their work, indeed I would be loth, 

Of course remembering that I’m sure of both 

At any time ; but, Abe, have no alarm, 

Once here I'll make their quarters precious warm.” 


Abe heard his speech, then turned to go away 

And leave the spot. Quoth Nick: ‘Friend Abraham, stay, 
Don t leave me thus, ungrateful Abe, you’ve not 
Seen all my wonders ; I’ve still left a spot— 

A curious place, in sooth, a wondrous sight, 
Preserved for my especial favorite. 

See, Abraham, for my friend’s especial sake, 

I've got up this pretty little lake.” 

This was a lake o’erarched with lurid glare 

Of burning sulphur and petroleum there ; 

Attendant devils, round its banks that stood, 

Kept high the flames with fresh supplies of food. 
«And now,” quoth Nick, ‘that is the place prepared 
For my dear friend—what! Abe, are you scared? 

Art frighted thus? Do you not like the view?” 

Said Abraham: “No ; God—help me—if I do.” 


“Easy,” quoth Nick. ‘Good Abraham, do not swear; 
Would’st like to know for whom I did prepare 

That pretty spot?” Said Abe, ‘No, not to-night ; 

I'm surely off Now, Nicholas, honor bright— 

I really do not want to know your plan.” : 

‘Nay, list,” said Nicholas, ‘‘ABE, THOU ART THE MAN,’ 


He said ; now myriad imps-in-waiting there, 
Seize hold of Abe ; him to the lake they bear, 
And then, all joining in a ‘‘ Heave-ye-ho,” 
Into the lake his writhing body throw. 


Abe struggled, scream’d, implored, and vainly wept } 
His screams awoke him ; ror, to! ABRAHAM SLEPT. 





* We publish the above poem, not for its literary merits, but as a curiosity, showing the 
sympathies of the literary men of England in relation to this most unnatural civil strife. In- 
deea the sympathies of the civilized world are against Lincoln. 


. 
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ACTS OF THE CONVENTIONS OF NEW YORK AND VIRGINIA, 
ADOPTING THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


Tur following Acts of New York 
and Virginia, adopting the Constitu- 
tion, are here published asa reference 
for our readers. They are very in- 
structive, as showing the feeling with 
which the States adopted the Federal 
Constitution, and as also showing the 
opinions of our fathers in relation to 
the rights and powers of the States 
under the Constitution : 

THE ACT OF NEW YORK. 

We, the delegates of the people of 
the State of New York, duly elected, 
and met in,Convention, having duly 
considered the Constitution of the 
United States of America, agreed to 
on the 7th day of September, in the 
year 1787, by the Convention then as- 
sembled at Philadelphia, in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, (a copy 
whereof precedes these presents, ) and 
having also seriously and deliberately 
considered the present situation of the 
United States, do declare and make 
known : 

That all power is originally vested 
in, and consequently derived from the 
people, and that government is itsti- 
tuted by them for their common inter- 
est, protection and security. 

That the enjoyment of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, are es- 
sential rights which every government 
ought to respect and preserve. 

That the powers of Government may 
be resumed by the people whenever tt 
shall become necessary to their happi- 
ness; that every power, jurisdiction 


and right which is not by the said 
Coustitution clearly delegated to the 
Congress of the United States, or the 
departments of the government there- 
of, remain to the people of the several 
States, or to their respective State 
Governments, to whom they may have 
granted the same; and that these 
clauses in the said Constitution which 
declare that Congress shall not have 
or exercise certhin powers, do not im- 
ply that Congress is entitled to any 
powers not given by the said Consti- 
tution, but such clauses are to be con- 
strued either as exceptions to certain 
Specified powers, or as inserted merely 
for greater caution. 

That the people have an equal, na- 
tural, and inalienable right freely and 
peaceably to exercise their religion ac- 
cording tu the dictates of conscience, 
and that no religious sect or society 
ought to be favored or established by 
law in preference to others. 

That the people have aright to keep 
and bear arms ; that a well regulated 
militia, including the body of the peo- 
ple, capable of bearing arms, is the 
proper, natural, and safe defense of a 
free state. 

That the militia should not be sub- 
ject to martial law except in time of 
war, rebellion, or insurrection. 


That standing armies in time of 
peace are dangerous to liberty, and 
ought not to be kept up, except in 
cases of necessity, and that, até all 
times, the military should be under strict - 
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subordination to the civil power. That, 
in time of peace, no soldier ought to 
be quartered in any house without the 
consent of the owner ; and in time of 
war only by the civil magistrate, in 
such manner as the law may direct. 

That no person ought to be taken, im- 
prisoned, or disseized of his freehold, 
or be exiled or deprived of his privileges, 
Franchise, life, liberty, or property, but 
by due process of law. 

That no person ought to be put twice 
in jeopardy of life or limb, for one and 
the same offense, nor, unless in case of 
impeachment, be punished more than 
once for the same offense. 

-That every person restrained of his 
liberty is entitled to an inquiry into 
the lawfulness of such restraint, and 
to a removal thereof, if unlawful ; and 
that such inquiry and removal ought 
not to be denied or delayed, except 
when, on acount of public danger, the 


Congress shall suspend the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus. 

That excessive bail shall not be re- 
quired ; nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel nor unusual punishments in- 
flicted. 


That (except in the government of 
the iand and naval forces, and of the 
militia when in active service, and in 
case of impeachment) a presentment 
or indictment of a grand jury ought 
to be observed as a necessary preli- 
minary to the trial of all crimes recog- 
nizable by the judiciary of the United 
States ; and that such trial should be 
speedy, public, and by an impartial 
jury of the county where the crime 
was committed ; and that no person 
can be found guilty without the una- 
nimous consent of such jury. But in 
cases of crimes not committed within 
any county of any of the United States, 
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and in cases of crimes committed in 
any county in which a general insur- 
rection may prevail, or which may be 
in possession of a foreign enemy, the 
inquiry and trial may be in such coun- 
ty as the Congress shall by law di- 
rect ; which county, in the two cases 
last mentioned, should be as near as 
conveniently may be to that county in 
which the crime may have been com- 
mitted. 

And that, in all criminal prosecu- 
tions, the accused ought to be inform- 
ed of the cause and nature of his pro- 
secution, to be confronted with his ac- 
cusers and the witnesses against him, 
to have the means of producing his 
witnesses, and the assistance of coun- 
sel for his defense, and should not be 
compelled to give evidence against 
himself. 

That the trial by jury in the extent 
that it obtains by the common law of 
England, is one of the greatest secu- 
rities to the rights of a free people, 
and ought to remain inviolate. 

That every freeman has a right to 
be secure from all unreasonable search- 
es and seizures of his person, his pa- 
pers, or his property, and therefore all 
warrants to search suspected placcs, 
or seize any freeman, his papers or 
property, without information upon 
oath or affirmation, of sufficient cause, 
are grievous and oppressive, and that 
all general warrants (or such in which 
the person or place suspected are not 
particularly designated,) are dange- 
rous, and ought not to be granted. 

That the people have a right peace- 
ably to assemble together to consult 
for their common good or to instruct 
their representatives, and that every 
person has a right to petition or apply 
to the Legislature for a redress of 
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grievances. That the freedom of the 
press ought not to be violated or re- 
strained. 

That there should be once in four 
years an election for President and 
Vice-President, so that no officer who 
may be appointed by the Congress to 
act as President, in case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability of the 
President and Vice-President, can in 
any case continue to act beyond the 
termination of the period for which 
the last President and Vice-President 
were elected. 

That nothing contained in the said 


Constitution is to be construed to pre-. 


vent the Legislature of any State from 
passing laws at its discretion, from 
time to time, to divide such State into 
convenient districts, and to apportion 
its representatives to and among such 
districts. 


That the prohibition contained in the 


said Constitution against ex post facto 
laws extends only to laws concerning 
crimes. 

That all appeals, in causes deter- 
minable according to the cuurse of the 
common law, ought to be by writ of 
error, and not otherwise. 

That the Judicial power of the United 
States, in cases in which a State may 
be a party, does not extend to.crimi- 
nal prosecutions, or to authorize any 
suit by any person against a State. 

That the judicial power of the United 
States, as to controversies between ci- 
tizens of the same State, claiming 
lands under grants of different States, 
is not to be construed to extend to any 
other controversies between them ex- 
cept those which relate to such lands, 
so claimed, under grants of different 
States. 

That the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States, or of any 
other court to be instituted by the 
Congress, is not in any case to be ip- 
creased, enlarged, or extended by any 
fiction, collusion, or mere suggestion, 
and that no treaty is to be construed 
so to operate as to alter the Constitu- 
tion of any State. 

‘Under these impressions, and de- 
claring that the rights aforesaid can- 
not be abridged or violated, and that 
the explanations aforesaid are consist- 
ent with the said Constitution, and in 
confidence that the amendments which 
shall have been proposed to the said 
Constitution will receive an early and 
mature consideration, we the said de- 
legates, in the name and in behalf of 
the people of the State of New York, 
do by these presents assent to and ra- 
tify the said Constitution. In full con- 
fidence, nevertheless, that until a Con- 
vention shall be called and convened 
for proposing amendments to the said 
Constitution, the militia of this State 
will not be continued in service out of 
this State fora longer term than six 
weeks, without the consent of the Le- 
gislature thereof; that the Congress 
will not make or alter any regulation 
in this State respecting the time, places 
or manner of holding elections for se- 
nators and representatives, unless the 
Legislature of this State shall neglect 
or refuse to make laws or regulations 
for the purpose, or from any circum- 
stance be incapable of making the 
same ; and that in these cases such 
power will only be exercised until the 
Legislature of this State shall make 
provisions in the premises; that no 
excise shall be levid on any articles of 
the growth, production, or manufac- 
ture of the United States, or any of 
them, within this State, ardent spirits 
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excepted ; and that the Congress will 
not levy direct taxes within this State, 
but when the moneys arising from the 
imposts and excises shall be insuffi- 
cient for the public exigencies, nor 
then until Congress. shall first have 
made a requisition upon this State to 
assess, levy, and pay the amount of 
such requisition, made agreeably to 
the census fixed in the said Constitu- 
tion, in such way and manner as the 
Legislature of this State shall judge 
best ; but that in such case, if the 
State shall neglect or refuse to pay its 
proportion, pursuant to such requisi- 
tion, then the Congress may assess 
and levy this State’s proportion, toge- 
thér with interest at the rate of six 
per centum per annum, from the time 
at which the same was required to be 
paid. 

Done in Convention at Poughkeep- 
sie, in the County of- Duchess, in 
the State of New York, the 26th 
day of July, in the year of our 
Lord, 1788. 

Georee CLINTON, 
President, 
Attest: 
Joun M‘Kesson, 
A. B. Banker, 
And the Convention do, jn the name 
and behalf of the people of the State 
of New York, enjoin it upon their re- 
presentatives in Congress to exert all 
their influence and use all reasonable 
_ means to obtain a ratification of the 
following amendments to the said 
Constitution, in the manner préscribed 
thercin ; and in all laws to be passed 
by the Congress, in the meantime, to 
conform to the spirit of said amend- 
ments, as far as the Constitution will 
admit, &c. 


} Secretaries. 


OF NEW YORK AND VIRGINIA. 
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[Here follow amendments recom- 
mended by the Convention.) 


THE ACT OF VIRGINIA. 


We, the delegates of the people of 
Virginia, duly elected in pursuance of 
a@ recommendation from the General 
Assembly, and now met in Conven- 
ion, kaving fully and fairly investi- 
gated and discussed the proceedings 
of the Federal Convention, and being 
prepared, as well as the most mature 
deliberation hath enabled us to decide 
thereon, do, in the name and on behalf 
of the people of Virginia, declare and 
make known that the powers granted 
under the Constitution, being derived 
JSrom the people of the United States, 
may be resumed by them whensoever the 
same shall be perverted to their injury or 
oppression ; and that every power not 
granted thereby remains with them 
and at their will; that, therefore, no 
right of any denomination can be can- 
celled, abridged, restrained or modi- 
fied, by the Congress, by the Senate, 
or by the House of Representatives, 
acting in any capacity, by the Presi- 
dent, or any department or officer of 
the United States, except in those in- 
stances in which power is given by the 
Constitution for these purposes ; and 
that, among other essential rights, the 
liberty of conscience and of the press 
cannot be cancelled, abridged, res- 
trained or modified by any authority 
of the United States. 

With these impressions, with a so- 
lemn appeal to the searcher of all 
hearts for the purity of our intentions, 
and under the conviction that whatso- 
ever imperfections may exist in the 
Constitution, ought rather to be ex- 
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amined in the mode prescribed therein 
than to bring the Union into danger 
by a delay, with a hope of obtaining 
amendments previous to the ratifica- 
tion—we, the said delegates, in the 
name and in behalf of the people of 
Virginia, do, by these presents, assent 
to and ratify the Constitution recom- 
mended on the 17th day of September, 
1787, by the Federal Convention, for 
the government of the United States, 


ACTS OF THE CONVENTIONS, &C. 


[Nov., 1864.] 


hereby announce to all those whom it 
may concern, that the said Constitu- 
tion is binding upon the said people, 
according to an authentic copy here. 
unto annexed, in the words following, 
[See Constitution. ] 

Done in Convention this 26th day of 

June, 1788. 
By order of the Convention. 
Epu. PENDLETon, 
President, [1 s.] 





TIME’S WATCH-WORD, 


*¢On, on forever!” hear it roll, 

The cry of man’s insatiate soul—_—— 
The brave old battle-word sublime, , 
Still roaring in the ear of time, 


“On, on forever!” 


by ape the fire-thoughts that blaze, 

e suns along life’s ancient ways 

It comes—as some great world at prayer, 
Like God’s old thunder in the air, 

**On, on forever !” 


Man builds him shrines for endless wear 3 
But through the lofty windows there, 
Eternal destinies look out, 

Over the crumbling walls, and shout 


**On, on forever!” 


The red man through the forest strayed— 
In these old brooks his children played, 
But all things seemed as nature fast, 

But he has heard the cry at last. 


*«On, on forever!” 


Delirious white men proudly stand, 


And shout ‘“‘ "Tis ours, the 


dian’s land!" 


Their revels too will soon be past, 
They'll hear it like a thunder blast, 


“‘On, on forever!” 


Nations shall fall to rise no more ; 
Yet sounding on old Ocean’s shore, 
Amid the dark infinitude, 

Is God's eternal interlude— 


“On, on forever!” 
CG CHAUNCEY BURR. 
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—The New York Times thus characterizes 
the Democrat : 

‘He has one quality in common with the 
negro, one which more than aught else has 
contributed to the degradation of this unfor- 
tunate race: itis impossible to insult him, or 
rouse in him any feeling of resentment.” 

Some of our Democratic cotemporaries are 
in,very bad temper at this characterization ; 
_ but is it not, alas! just, when applied to a 
majority of the leaders of the party? Have 
they not submitted, and counselled submis- 
sion in others, to indignities and outrages 
which would disgrace a negro? How many 
of the so-called leaders of the party have 
submitted with the docility of asses to the 
Republicans for almost four years? We 


blush +o think of it. But we do not complain 


that the Times despises such cowardly crea- 
tures. Every brave and honest man ought 
to despise them. When we think of the 
thousands of men who have been illegally 
immersed in bastiles by Seward and Lincoln, 
and see the heads still on the shoulders of 
these besotted tyrants, we blush for our coun- 
trymen. When men are denied the protec- 
tion of the laws, their own good right arms 
become the law for self-defense, not only de 
facto, but jure divino. This is the first law, 
the sacred law, which none but a nation of 
cowards will hesitate to use! 

—The Democratic campaign poetry of the 
present day is far in advance of the Republi- 
can in point of spirit and literary meril, 
Song rarely flourishes well in an atmosphere 
of lies and fraud. The genuine enthusiasm 
which is essential to good song writing, can- 
not be found among a party who know them- 
selves to be in the wrong ; hence, all the Re- 
publican songs of this campaign are dull and 
pointless, compared with the pathos and hu- 
mor of the Democratic songs. The fotlow- 
ing, adapted to the air of Burns’ inimitable 
song, ‘*.A man’s aman for a’ thal,” is excel- 
lent : 

THE DEMOCRATIC CREED. 
Arr—‘ A man’s a man for @’ that.” 
Regardless of the hireling’s cry, 
Of Copperhead and all that, 


We still despotic power defy, 
And dare to speak for all that. 
For all that, and all that, 
. The traitor band, and all that, 
We still believe the South have rights 
As welll as North, for all that. 


We love the Constitution, too, 
We never will deny that ; 
Although the Abolition crew 
Would willingly decry that. 
For all that, and all that, 
In spite of threats and all that, 
The Constitution as it is 
Shall still be ours for all that. 


State rights we ever will uphold, 
Free speech, free press, and all that, 
Hard cash of copper, silver, gold, 
With no discount on all that, 
Yes, all that, and all that, 
We still adhere to all that, 
No military necessity 
Shall rob us yet of all that. 


The freedom of the ballot box, 
From bayonet, oath, and all that, 
With no tyrannic power that mocks 
At Justice, Peace, and all that. 
Yes, all that, and all that, 
We claim and will have ail that ; 
White men, no matter rich or poor, 
Have still the right to all that. 


Let cowards wear the gilded chain, 
Amalgamate and all that, 
The Democrat its links disdain, 
Loves freedom more than all that. 
Yes, all that, and all that: 
Peace, Justice, Truth, and all that ; 
Our glorious Union as it was, 
We love it still for all that. 


The following is an awful picture of th 
heartlessness and brutality of Lincoln. It is 
based upon a scene that actually transpired 
on the battle-field of Antietam, where the 
President, in the presence of Gen. McClel- 
lan, asked for the singing of a certain negro 
song, bya man whom he praised as “the 
best singer of negro songs in America :” 
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LINCOLN AT ANTIETAM. 
Dead upon dead were huddled thick, 
The very air with death was sick : 
The wounded waited, with ebbing life, 
Their turn for the surgeon’s knife ; 
But carelessly rode Old Abe along, 
And called in that scene for a negro song. 


Youth and manhood lay weltering there, 
With the sweat and agony matting the hair ; 
And the bravest in battle heard with awe 
The crunching sound of the busy saw ; 

But carelessly rode Old Abe along, 

And called in such scene for a nigger song. 


Mothers, daughters, sisters wives, 
Knit by love to those precious lives, 
How must your heart for news athirst, 
Have throbbed and sunk, and bled, or burst, 
While carelessly rode Old Abe along, 
And called, ’mid those graves, for a negro 
song! 


The following has a mild touch of the ris- 
ing spirit of resistance to Lincoln’s despotic 
sway : 

TRIAL BY JURY. 


We're coming, Father Abraham, two million 
voters more, 
To exile thee, on this great plea, 
To Massachusetts shore. 
Thy crimes are great 
Against the State, 
To ruin it you've tried ; 
Freedom to save 
From ruin’s grave 
Too many men have died. 


In bastiles strong, 

Held fast by wrong, 

To fell disease they bowed ; 

In dying thus, 

They stood for us, 

And vengeance firm we’ve vowed. 


Their spirits now 

Are safe I trow 

In that bright land above ; 
Nothing amiss, 

Their all is bliss, 

Eternal peace and love. 


With mem’ry green, 

We must be seen, 
Upholding firm the right ; 
And march along, 
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In column strong, 

Against the tyrant’s might, 
Then rally now, 

Come freemen bow, 

And vow before the shrine ; 
You ne’er will cease 

Until blest peace 

Shall o’er your country shine. 


We give below a brief poem on the brand- 
ing of soldiers with a hot iron on the back, a 
custom which was generally adopted afew 
months ago by the surgeons in Lincoln’s 
hire. The following order explains this 
strange practice : 

“Prov. Mansa. GENERAL’s OFFICE, ; 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 19. 
“* Doctor Z. H. Whitmore, Surgeon Board of 

Enrollment, Springfield IVinois : 


“Docror: In addition to my suggestion 
to mark all rejected recruits and substitutes, 
I would suggest that all accepted recruits and 
substitutes be marked thus: I, in small of 
back. 

‘‘'This will, I think, prevent, to a great ex- 
tent, the practice of bounty jumping. 

*¢ Your triend, “J. H. Baxter, U.S.V. 

“*Chf. Med. Off Pro. Mar. Gen. Bur.” 


So it seems that this atrocious practice of 
branding in the back, with a hotiron, or with 
equally painful caustic, all rejected recruits, 
had its inspiration in Washington. All-who 
volunteer to enter the army, but who, on ac- 
count of physical debility are rejected, are, 
according to this order, to be branded with 
the letter ‘‘I” in the smuil of the back. We 
have little respect forthe man who does not 
instantly kill the scoundrel who attempts to 
commit such an outrage upon his person. 
Any man deserving to live would resign his 
office rather than execute such an infamous 
command. 


THE SOLDIER'S BRAND. 
Aye, brand him on the brawny back! 
And brand him as you brand the slave! 


Brand, so the world may call him knave! 
Brand, for he bears a soldier’s pack! 


Bring forth the iron, seething hot, 
And thrust it in the quivering flesh, 
Be sure the mark be plain and fresh, 
His blouse shall hide the accursed spot! 


Go, forge and heat your lettered steel, 
Apply it to the chosen part ; 
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Yon scar, more deep, upon his heart, 
The hate which men for tyrants feel! 


Now is your day and now’s your hour, 
The day of carnage, torture, sin— 
But there’s a something still within 
Which scorns and mocks your waning power. 


And amid the dread clangor of war there 
is no lack of humor, and of laughter, at the 
follies and blunders of the Administration. 
The following is an example.. The black 
bird that nipped off McCleilan’s nose is a ca- 
pital hit at Lincoln’s negro policy, which 
made the removal of. McClellan necessary ° 


A SONG OF GREENBACES. 


Sing a song of greenbacks, 
A pocket full of straw ; 
Four thousand millions 
Flung away in war ; 
When the war was opened, 
The notes began to fly ; 
Wasn't that a dainty sight 
For such poor chaps as E? 
Chase was in the treasury, 
Counting out the money ; 
Lincoln in the White House, 
Was eating bread and honey 
McClellan on the battle-field 
Was following our foes— 
There came along a black bird, 
And nipped off his nose. 


The following little hit is well done : 

THE MODERN MAN OF THESSALY. 

There was o man of Illinois, 
Who wasn’t wondrous wise } 

He jumped into a civil war, 
And blinded both his eyes ; 

And when he saw his eyes were banged, 
With all his fun and force— 

He plunged the deeper in the war— 
And “ went it blind”—of course! 


Old ‘‘ Mother Goose” has been brought back 
to earth by the shock of battle, as witness 
the following : 

One, two, 
Abe won't do, 
Three, four, 
Any more ; 
Five, six, 
We're in a fix, 
Seven, eight, 
Beyond debate ; 
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Nine, ten, 
Mac and Pen, 

Eleven, twelve, 
Must Lincoln shelve ; 

Thirteen, fourteen, 
Victory courting ; 

Fifteen, sixteen, 
Fortune fixed in ; 

Seventeen, cighteen, 
For this we're waiting, 

Nineteen, twenty, 
Peace and Plenty. 


Or the following : 


BLACK SHEER 
Baa! baa! Lincoln, have you any wool? 
Yes, many, have I, many heads full ; 
None for the master, none for the dame, 
All for Columby, to have and to maintain. 


The Republican campaign literature has 
nothing of this humor and good nature. It 
is all grim and heavy, and stupid, and grates 
upon the senses, like a saw cutting a bone. 


—The Louisville Journaly a paper which 
has, unaccountably, supported Lincoln’s Ad- 
ministration up toa recent date, has been 
frightened from that support by the brutality 
of the Federal rule in Kentucky. The Jour- 
nal gives the following account of the way 
Gen. Paine administers the mild government 
of Abraham Lincoln in that State: ‘ 


‘Citizens had been arrested and thrown 
into prison without a show of trial, and no 
record of a single charge preferred against 
them ‘could be found among any of the offi- 
cial papers in the office. Prisoners were ex- 
ecuted without a hearing, and often without 
any definite charge being preferred against 
them. Forty-three graves, said to be those 
of executed prisoners, were counted at Padu- 
c Among this number were two men, 
named Nolin and Taylor, of well known loy- 
alty, who by some act offended the general 
in power, and:a tragic death was their doom. 

** To show the minner in which the execu- 
tions were made, we have a statement from 
the evidence given by Hiram R. Enoch, 
Quartermaster of the 132d regiment Illinois 
volunteer infantry. He says that he heard 
of four citizens being executed without the 
shadow of a trial—Kesterton, Taylor, Mathey 
and Hess. Col. McChesney, commanding at 
Mayfield, by the appointment and acting un- 
der the instructions of General Paine, told 
him, about the lst of September, 1864, that 
he had shot seven men at Mayfield, and had 
one more in the guard-house that he intend- 
ed to execute the next day. He said that he 
guve them no trial, and boasted that one of 
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the prisoners was shot and covered up in his 
grave in forty-five minutes from the time that 
he was first reported by a scout at his head- 
quarters. The whole of General Paine’s offi- 
cial career in the District of Western Ken- 
tucky, was marked by the coarsest brutality, 
calculated to exasperate the people and send 
recruits to the rebel army. He would order 
citizens to his headquarters, and, without 
provocation, would abuse them, applying the 
most offensive terms to them, such as d—d 
rebels, d—d scoundrels, &c. 

‘‘The people of Paducah were driven from 
their homes without any just cause, and 
their houses turned over to negro families 
for occupation. Gen. Prince, commanding 
at Smithfield, states that forty-two of the 
citizens Paducah passed down the river on 
boats, under orders of banishment, beyond 
the Federal lines, by order of General Paine. 
The pug 4 of these families was confis- 
cated by Paine’s officials, as it was said, for 
the benefit of the Government. Two old 
widow ladies, their hair silvered by more 
than sixty winters, for no just cause, were 
torn from their comfortable homes and sent 
. Canada under guard of a file of negro sol- 

iers.” 


There is a vast deal more of this horrible 
account, but we sicken at the inhuman de- 
tails. The thing that tortures our heart is, 


that these atrocious deeds are done to men, °* 


women, and children, in Kentucky, and yet 
the people of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York, and the other Northern States, 
look coldly on, a witness of Lincoln's horri- 
ble rule in that sister State, without lifting a 
hand, or even so much as offering a fitting 
protest. Were a yellow fever to desolate 
Kentucky, or a fire to lay its towns in ashes, 
leaving the people shelterless, what an ado 
we should make of our Christian charity, 
and how we should send doctors and nurses, 
and money to their relief? But, good God! 
we see Lincoln murdéring those people, driv- 
ing defenseless women and children to ban- 
ishment and death, and, as if possessed of 
the devil, we permit the fiend to prosecute 
his hellish work! Shame upon the dastard 
hearts that do not appeal both to God, and 
to the might*of human strength, for ven- 
geance upon the assassin! The reason that 
Lincoln does not do these same butcheries in 
Pennsylvania and New York, is that his army 
does not yet cover us in sufficient force, 
Give him the army of two millions of ne- 
groes, talked of, and then the same fate will 
be ours. We shall have what liberty we fight 
for, and no more. What dupes, what fools, 
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to have allowed him to proceed as far as he 


has!—to allow him to go another inch! If 
our children fail to curse our memory, they 
will simply be the worthy descendants of 
their apostate sires! 


—At a recent Lincoln campaign meeting in 
the village of West Hoboken, N.J., the speak- 
er said: ‘*We have to complain of Mr. Lin- 
coln that he has not built a bastile in every 
school district, and erected a gallows at the 
corner of every street in the North, to punish 
the opposers of his government.” This 
speech was applauded by the Republican 
crowd that listened to it. While such senti- 
ments are openly uttered, and loudly ap- 
plauded by the supporters of Mr. Lincoln, 
does it not become every Democrat and every 
opposer of Mr. Lincoln’s administration to 
avail himself of his Constitutional right, to 
be ‘‘armed” for self-defense? We are sufii- 
ciently warned; if we are not sufficiently 
armed it is our own fault. While we shall ne- 
ver strike the first blow, let us be fully pre- 
pared to answer the blow that is aimed at our 
liberty or life, as brave men should. 


—A man was arrested in the city of Wash- 


ington not long since for sneering at such a 


strange sight as that of the President taking 
a morning ride surrounded by a small army 
of mounted soldiers, as a body guard. It 
was certainly enough to make any true Am- 
erican sneer. No monarch in Europe ap- 
pears in public surrounded by such a splen- 
did and numerous military retinue as Abra- 
ham Lincoln has whenever he goes out. ‘The 
great Napoleon used to go forth afoot and on 
horseback unattended. We have seen the 
present Emperor of the French doing the 
same. Except on great public occasions, 
neither the Czar of Russia, nor the Emperor 
of Austria, are ever seen in such magnificent 
military display as our old mountebunk rail- 
splitter cuts every time he shows himself in 
public. It is not only enough to make a man 
sneer, it is enough to make a horse laugh. 


—The engraving we publish in this num- 
ber of Taz Otp Guarp isan excellent like- 
ness of Mr. Pendleton, and is the only cor- 
rect one published of that true and faithful 
champion of Democracy and Peace. 




















